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Some queries have been made why certain matters of internal dissensions 
in large art institutions, like the Philadelphia Academy, the Metropolitan 
Museum and the University of Pennsylvania were not reported in these 
columns. 

My friends, these private squabbles have nothing to do with Art. As 

little as the intelligence that "Mr. So-and-So is nicely fixed in his new 

studio/' and that "such-and-such a dealer is recovering from a sprained 

ankle." That is all very well as gossip, and of vast interest, perhaps, to 

the studio tea-tables, but matters very little to those who take a magazine 

in a serious manner. 

So, pray, have me excused. 

* * * 

The note in the last number concerning "Borglum's Angels" has created 
considerable discussion, and the principle enunciated therein that an artist, 
worthy of a commission, should be left without interference of committees 
who are generally incompetent to judge, has been fully approved. 

The ideal manner of regulating the large task of decorating interiors 
by sculpture or mural decoration is to intrust the work to the hands of one 
man, who, if unable to do it all, will at least gather around him fellow- 
artists thoroughly in sympathy with his general plan. This was demon- 
strated in the results obtained when the decoration of the interior of St. 
Bartholomew's Episcopal Church was placed in charge of Francis Lathrop. 
This eminent mural painter designed the whole scheme of decoration, and 
with the assistance of competent artists evolved a harmonious ensemble. 

The same is taking place in the interior decoration of the Church of the 
Paulist Fathers, on Columbus avenue, to which I referred some time ago, 
where the salutary effect of one mind directing the whole task is apparent. 

Now take on the other hand the Church-of the Ascension at Tenth street 
and Fifth avenue. We find there the grandest piece of mural painting on 
this continent. There are stained glass windows by such eminent men as 
LaFarge, Lauber, Crowninshield, J. Alden Weir, Maitland Armstrong 
and Louis Tiffany ; yet there is incongruity, a lack of harmony in color, 
the drawing of the figures in the windows out of scale, all of which jars 
and spoils the beauty of the individual work. 

And again, the magnificent beauty of the new Minnesota Capitol may 
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in a great measure be ascribed to the guiding spirit of Mr. E. Garnsey, 
who had charge of the interior decorations. On the other hand, the Con- 
gressional Library, a veritable museum of individual masterpieces, lacks 
the beauty of harmony. The necessity of homogeneousness is insistent, 
and it can only be reached by competent supervision without incompetent 
interference. 



The remark, above, as to the Paulist Fathers' Church raises a point 
which is of great importance to American Art. I know very little of 
Catholic Church discipline or doctrine, but I do know of the dominant 
power which the Catholic clergy exercise in all matters pertaining to their 
church. And yet it has come to my knowledge that even the priests have 
to put up with ignorant criticism and misconception if they wish to patron- 
ize American Art. Almost every influence in their churches is antagonis- 
tic to art and in favor of certain articles of commerce that can be bought 
in Italy and in Germany, which precludes any thought of artistic control. 

Most hearty encouragement, therefore, must be proffered to those priests 
who recognize the ability of American painters and sculptors. The Catho- 
lic Creed lays great" stress on symbolic teaching and the use of painting 
and statues. The American places of worship are not only bare as com- 
pared with the treasure-laden continental edifices, but such ornamentation 
as appears is often in direct contradiction to the teaching of the church. 
For when attempts at decoration are made it is in most cases with cheap, 
foreign trash bought from avaricious tradesmen. The priests should 
awaken to the fact that American Art to-day seeks an outlet for its ener- 
gies in church decoration, and is competent to cope with any problem pre- 
sented. 



Sir Purdon Clarke has assumed his duties as Director of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art and was personally introduced to the art world of New 
York at a reception tendered to him by the Trustees. 

He is known as a man of unusual attainments, a prodigious worker and 
student, combining therewith vast executive ability. He impresses one 
to be a man of keen intellect, firm convictions and quick decision — all 
which makes him the ideal man for his place- — if therewith goes the large- 
ness of heart which will sympathetically audit alteram partem. 

It cannot be denied that conditions here are slightly — maybe a good 
deal — -different from conditions abroad. Artists and art lovers in this 
country have convictions, and the manner in which Director Clarke will 
be able to assimilate or change these will be the measure of his success. 
This will require tact and diplomacy, qualities which he has frequently 
displayed in his interviews. May he have an abundant supply. 

To volunteer suggestions at this time must not be regarded as ungen- 
erous. There are two improvements which may not have been suggested 
to him, but should be made, and the sooner the better. 

It has been a common experience when a visitor would take out a piece 
of paper and pencil and sketch with a few lines the details of some exhibit, 
be it a composition, a piece of carving, an ornament, that he would be 
touched on the shoulder by an attendant who would inform him that this 
was against the rules. If the museum is to be of any practical value, and 
not merely a place for sightseeine, this rule should be changed and such 
study facilitated instead of forbidden. 

Another improvement should be in the attendants or watchmen in the 
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galleries. At present they are merely special policemen, and very igno- 
rant at that. Information can scarcely ever be had on asking the plainest 
directions. These attendants should be taken in hand and instructed by 
some competent person into the rudiments of museum knowledge. As 
each gallery has one man stationed there, each could be made acquainted 
a little more fully with the exhibits in his charge, so that some intelligent 
information might be had by enquirers. As there are twenty different 
catalogues of the museum's departments, one can hardly be expected to 
carrv these along on a visit, and the guide stationed at the door, ready to 
accompany parties, is a nuisance. This is a matter which, I think, might 
well be considered for the greater enjoyment of the rapidly increasing 
number of the museum's visitors. 
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Letters have recently been received from Western subscribers asking 
information which reveal a state of venal corruption and dastardly trick- 
ery to which many gentry in the picture trade demean themselves. 

One asks me to tell him something about an artist named J. Hitchins 
who is stated to have lived in Colorado. The picture which my friend 
bought was sold by the travelling dealer under the plausible story that a 
painting by said J. Hitchins had been sold to the Stewart collection for 
Sto,q6o. There is no such collection in existence ^o-day, nor did a paint- . 
ing with this artist's name appear in the catalogue of the A. T. Stewart 
sale. . ^ 

Another subscriber writes that in 1902 a watarcolor entitled "For Din- 
ner" and signed V. Columbo, was "sold to a friend of his as an original, but 
he discovered that this identical picture was reproduced a few months aga 
in a magazine as a painting by .A. Sani and as being in a well-known col- 
lection. These are but two examples which I will quote to prove how 
our collectors, many of them in their artistic adolescence, become the prey 
of the commonest adventurers. 

The success of that class of frauds in the picture trade whose ability 
consists largely in having an unlimited stock of that brazen audacity and 
volubility found in bunco steerers is simply astounding. They cajole 
people into purchasing worthless trash in the form of water colors or oil 
paintings by the most audacious fairy tales. They generally travel from 
place to place and proceed to work a town like any other slick confidence 
man. The art collectors arelooked up and one by one importuned with 
wearying persistency to pass* over their honest dollars for the counterfeits 
vended by these rascally sharks. The sordid eagerness for bargains is 
ofttime at the bottom of the mistakes that are made. I cannot repeat often 
enough that art has its value, that unduly cheap stuff should be looked at 
askance, that the honest dealer, established in business, is the safest one 
to trust, and that advice should be sought if personal knowledge be 
wanting. 

There is a class of public buildings which long has been neglected in 
the matter of mural decorations. I refer to Public Schools. Court- 
houses seem to be the favorite buildings for which appropriations are 
made for wall paintings. 

Without deriding this laudable endeavor, I query whether the educa- 
tional influence would not be greater if the bare walls of school buildings 
should at least be partly decorated in the same way. The frank object in 
decorating a Courthouse is to beautify — but only a few lawyers, liti- 
gants and criminals profit thereby. In decorating a Schoolhouse one of 
the greatest educational influences, the love for the beautiful, is constantly 
at work on an ever changing army of pupils. Their receptive minds are 
ever appreciative of artistic interpretations. 

Cannot some influence be brought to bear on the Board of Estimate to 
consider the importance of this subject? Why does not the Bo^rd of 
Education take up this matter and express its desires through the proper 
channels? Let the architects bear in mind this very important question 
and make provision in their plans so that the bare walls of the new school- 
buildings being erected may afford space for mural painting. 



When the new constitution of the allied National Academy and Society 
of American Artists is to be written, it were well to make some provision 
whereby admittance to the sacred membership be along common sense 
lines. 
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Some time ago I asked a member what the requirements for admission 
were, and he replied the sending of a picture to the Exhibition and having 
it hung. 

That means, if Puvis de Chavannes had lived in New York he could 
never have become an Academician because he did not paint easel pic- 
tures. Preposterous! 

This virtually excludes mural painters from the membership. John 
La Farge could not have been admitted on the strength of his marvellous 
" Ascension" or any of his wonderful glass designs, but on one of his little, 
unimportant and by no means representative Samoan sketches. Those 
whose metier is the large, decorative conception would have to submit to 
the "gold frame standard" to be eligible. 

Yet are these men artists to be compared favorably with the smaller 
scale painters. 

These things should not be, and now is the time to change them. 

It is encouraging to note that at the last election in the Spring men like 

Crowninshield, the mural and stained glass painter, and Henry Wolf, the 

rival of Timothy Cole as a wood engraver, were elected Associates of the 

Academy.. 

* * * 

It is most gratifying that the agitation carried on since last winter 
about the repeal of the duty on art has now the support of a very large 
part of the press of the country. Many newspapers which were appar- 
ently indifferent on the subject have swung in line, and the recently or- 
ganized Free Art League of Boston has sent out a strong appeal to all 
interested in the subject. 

The time is ripe for determined effort, and the next session of Congress 
should take steps to conserve the best interests of art by legislative action. 

The late William Schaus of New York once pointedly remarked : "As 
the French would say, the art tariff is simply une question entre lard et 
Van." 

The duty on Art must be abolished! 



Announcement has been made of the awarding of the Rinehart Travel- 
ling Scholarship in Sculpture, which is under direction of the Peabody 
Institute in Baltimore. The competition was held in New York, where 
the prize was awarded. . . 

Naturally curiosity was aroused to see the competitive designs whictt 
had been submitted to the jury. It appears, however, that a Star Chamber 
decision was had, and critics were not allowed an opportunity to test the 
justice of the award by an unbiased comparison of the four models. 

According to the regulations covering this year's contest a relief was 
required, representing "Hermes bringing Orpheus and Eurydice back 
from Hades." It would have been doubly interesting to see the designs 
submitted, because the artists had to execute something of which there 
is no record. The mythological story tells us that after Orpheus has 
rescued Eurydice from Hades, Hermes stepped in and took her back be- 
cause Orpheus had disobeyed one of the conditions on which he was 
allowed to return his wife to mother-earth. In the Villa Albani in Naples 
there is a Greek relief bearing on this subject _ .-.. 

I regret that these designs were not publicly exhibited. The exhibition 
of the 'Ward" portrait competition in the Sculpture Society rooms would 
have afforded the opportunity. It were well if in future competitions 
some publicity be given to one of the most important Scholarships we 
have in this country. 



